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The Week. 


(THE country was shocked on Thursday by the news of a terrible 

disaster which had overtaken a portion of the forces engaged in 
punishing the wild Sioux. In an attack, on the 25th of June, made 
by General Custer on a vast Indian village along the left bank of 
the Little Big Horn River, Montana Territory, he himself and his 
entire command, consisting of five companies of cavalry, were over- 
whelmed and destroyed. Major Reno, who, aeting under his instrue- 


tions, had crossed the stream some three miles higher up with three 
companies, barely escaped sharing the same fate. Reerossing with 
difficulty, and entrenching himself as well as he was able on a 
height commanded by the savages, he, together with four other 
companies which had joined him, barely sueceeded in maintaining 
himself against incessant attacks, lasting from two o'clock on the 
25th to six o’eleck of the following day. The Indians withdrew on 
the approach of Colonel Gibbon’s command. General Terry, who 
accompanied the latter, estimates the number of killed at 250, the 
number of wounded at 51; the losses of the Indians must, as Gen- 


eral Sheridan has remarked, have been at least as great. Besides 


General Custer, his brother and nephew and a large number of 


gallant officers, whose places will not readily be filled, were slain at 
one or other of the twe points of attack. 


The question of the responsibility for the great calamity has 
been freely discussed sinee the first news ef it arrived. Custer’s 
operations were part of a combined movement under Gen. Terry, 
and it does not appear that the total force was inadequate to the 
object in view, so that it seems unnecessary to allege as even the 
remote cause of the defeat the pennywise policy of Congress in re- 
ducing the regular army below the point of eflicieney. On the other 
hand, it appears certain that if Custer’s advance had been delayed 
till it was possible to act in concert with Col. 
cending the Little Big Horn to fall upon Sitting Bull and his war- 
viors in the rear, the Sioux would have been either beaten or broken 
up. That Custer was too hot in followin 


Gibbon, who was as- 


z up the trail may be 
granted, as well as too precipitate in ordering an attack against 
odds which the trail enabled him to estimate closely, in a countrys 
not favoring a simple, powerful dash of cavalry, but broken and cut 
up by difficult ravines, in which the Sioux had cor them 
selves, and from which they poured a merciless fire 

voted band. Gen. Custer made an ineffectual attempt to er 

river and attack the lodges, and on returning to the rigl 

himself surrounded. Though he had had much exp 

fighting ever since the close of the war, it will hai 

disgraceful that he allowed himself to be entrapped. 

bravery Was very exceptional, and his successes, especially 

last year of the war, when he was our model executi' 

officer, were so great and so uniform, that to dare and 

rally came to seem to him all one. For tiftect 

exposed his life in the service of his country again 

white and red, while protesting in season and out of season ag 

the nondescript policy of the Government towards the 
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and the currency is certainly as strong and frank n! 
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ceent talk about reform as baving degenerated tnto shinder, avd as 
lye used to shake the confidence of the people” in) Republiean 
tion Now, we think both these gentlemen, Mil all others 
oat this ¢ this sort of thing, ought to assist the peopl 
| detailed ¢ ’ tlion of the frets lowing, for Instance hy 
wr. Blaine’s ¢ duet ish inless md b me u 1) wt nee of 
reform talk which ha devenerated into slander” and excited an 
nwholesome influence on public opinion. The reat trouble in Mr. 
Bhsvir ease is that not one of his friends bh ventured to deal 
vith the evidence produced against him. 
fhe news trom W ington she pretty conclusively that. the 
i) Mla is le plavtully or atlectio ely called’ by his triend 
ot h mck uy Having go d oof Bristow, Nev ind 
) moan «oO aeepened the attachment of MekKee and Me Donald 
ithe party, he has followed this up by the decapitation of Dyer, the 
District-Attorney, who has been blocking the wheels of Gover 
nent, first by prosecuting the leading Republicans of Missouri, and 
i by relusme toa prove thei applic ios fol pardon, Hlaving 
hi ide reasonabl Ire of carrying one of the principal Western 
States, the “ Ola) Man” has pow begun to turn his attention to an 
Tie ilié no { it) Carry Pncli hel has f} | | out 
Mir. Jewell, who has made himself disgusting to some of the most 
experienced statesmen of the country by his idealism in disappros 
ing of the practice of securing post-office contracts by a felonious 
rection and examination of competing bids, and has put 
n h plaice Mr. Tyner, Seeood Assistant Postmaster-General, a 
on upporter of the Morton poliey in the South, who got. bi 
present office for voting for the Foree Bill last vear. He is particu 
| Oppo ed to the habeas corpus, and thinks the President cueht 
te @ tly end ji vie tif lense ul will not be 
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othe assumption by the Government of the Washington Monnu- 

ment. Both Houses have adopted the report of the Conference 
Committee on the Post-office Appropriations Bill, but the dead-lock 
on the Legislative Bill still continues, and the House has ap- 
pointed a new committee, while both Senate and House 
rive passed another Temporary Deticieney Bill for ten davs. | Mr. 


Lawrence’s Pacific Railroad Sinking-fund Bill has also passed by a 


surprisingly large vote of 159 to9. This measure requires the com 
panies to pay oa fixed sum semi-annually into the Treasury as a 
inking-fund for the redemption of the subsidy bonds. This act 


would not strand with the ¢ourts if the companies chose to resist it, 
and theretore may be considered as merely an announcement ot 
an intention on the part of the House that the companies shall 
hake some provision for their debt. Mr. Holman on Monday made 
an attempt upon the Resumption Aet by intreducing a resolution 
direeting the Banking and Curreney Committee | report a bill re- 


pealing the redemption clause, but, under the two-thirds rule, the 
ttempt failed by a vote of 107 to 96.) The Geneva Award Bill has 
Iso been passed by a vote of 107 to 94, after an unsuccessful 


ort by the minerity of the Committee to have a substitute 


pted letting in the insurance Conyppanies on the same footing 


Witti thre othe! Chal nants, asshould hi Wel een done m cle 1 the old bill. 


The peculiar disease to whieh we have heretofore referred a 
the moral pereeptions of our publie educators, finds new 
\ Lins rh une \}) cted quarters. When Professor Seelve wis electe | 


to Cone by a thoroughly blue-blood Massachusetts community, 
there was considerable rejoicing throughout the State that a high 
oned scholar and gentleman would fill the place left vaeant by 
Alvah Crvoeker. Asa 


public educator, Professor Seelye performs a 
twofold) funetion — of Christian minister and college professes 


and is vener: lly revarded as the probable suecessor of the late Presi 
dent Stearns of Aisherst. Although his position and attainmen 


Inicht be supposed to insure bim against obliquity of moral vision 


lan Vaccination insures against smallpox, we find 


more certainly tl 
him, pevertheless, in his recent speech upou the Geneva award, 
atiirming that * Congress should dispose of the balance of the fund 
just as it might deem wise and equit ible.” that “the House is not 
responsible to Great Britain or to the Ge eva Tribunal, but to the 


August Tribunal of History,” and that “equity, justice, and wi 


dom demand the acceptance of the majority report of the Commit 


tee.” That the above sentences should) have becn uttered by one 
of Prot +e Scelve’s repu ation is a fact to be looked po ilmost 
s a national calamity. The man who should bave expored the 


humbug and immorality of the speeches of Frye, Hale, and others 


lows their leadership into the slough; and the horde of repu 
diators, Einma Mine operators, Indian swindlers, and all others 
vho wish to justify their peculations by some pretence of moral on 
leval argument, have gained a * Christian statesman” fora defender. 
lt remains to be seen waether after this exhibition of his qualitica 
tions asa public teacher Atwmherst College will now choose bim foi 


its president or the people of his district return him to Congress 


On reading Protessor Seelve’s speech, one feels as if the 
udy of applied ethies—or casuistry, as it is called—-ought, in spite 


of ics dingers, to be revived in all colleges, and especially in divinity 


chools He quotes a letter of instreetion from Myr. Fish to Mr. 
Eval the counsel of one of the parties, warning him ‘tin the di 

cussion of the question, and in the treatinent of the entire case, net 
to comimnis the Government as to the disposition of what may be 


ded.” and savine that “the Government wished to hold itself 
‘te., on the termination of the case,” and therefore 
‘all committal was to be avoided in the argument. of 
ounsel.” Prefessor Seelve actually holds that this instcue- 
tion of one of the litigants to his Jawyer overrules” the 

id oof) «the Court, and covers the fraud of demanding 


judgement for damave done to <A., and, on getting the money, 


turning round and denying that <A. suffered any damage at 


all, and giving the money to B. Surely a minister of the Gospel 
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ought to be able to tell a yuibbling politician that this is obtaining ship out pAsspol ya eA . 
monev under false pretences; that when vou accept an award by a trot the to time ve generally lett ~ 
\ court of arbitration, vou are bound by the terms of the award an tion. The reeommendations of the ‘ 1 
net by what vou stid to vour counsel; and that if vou take in number. advise t ‘ ‘ dsb 
the money, veu are bound to apply it to the eases ter whieh  offieers. wh hould d hy cle 
the court allowed it, and not to eases tor which the « 1 0 I “ roo ) ‘ 
said vou were entitled to nothii @; and that to say, when people humanitv. A we shonls , aa 
erv shame, that you don’t care what they think, that vou are onl ires to eseape. if he | ly 
. responsible tothe * Pribunal ot History,’ as Professor Se Ive does, i th ( ota fan toed ie ( ‘ 
{ simply an audacious attempt to escape the well-established oblig f compelled to ce thre ‘ 
tions of civilized morality under cover of a blatherskite plirase he is il ly to be best of \! ‘ 
Will Protessor Seelve tell the persons who think his plan of distri read like Nem trithin ( ’ 
bution is fraudulent where they will find bis ** Tribunal of History.” > with Sir Georce ¢ , 
and by what preeess they can bring their claim before it? We lavers ould | rented { ‘ 
have heard before now of a man’s being referred tothe Tribunal of down that while na mn an ‘ 
History ” for the vindication of bis fame, but we never betore lave vwoared | 1) t he « et 
heard of one’s being reterred to it for the reeovery of a thousand 
dollars. Professor Seelve’s doctrines would not stand for. tive Strance names of places. te 
minutes In any court in the United States cr England, and he | la ( perfect 4 , 
knows it, or ougait to know it; the original promoters of this | bulletins, make it verv dif 4 
cheme of distribution did know it well. Nor would it stand before | the aetual occurrences of th | 
any tribunal of honorable men ot the world. To refer people under tre still so near the commen 
these circumstances for satisfaction to the Muse of History remind recapitulat lit eo] 
one of the South Carolina colored pinister ho was ehal eed with The s vign wy ft \ { ‘ 
hen-theft, but declined to arswer betere his chureh or. the the river Dring: on the ¢ ots 
Freedmen’s Aid Seciety, whieh emploved him, on the ground that | of mou . | ’ 
it would all be enquired into at the day of judgement tee ceo e 2a ‘ 
1 ! ‘ ‘ 
The downward movement in silver continues, the price in | 4 Gen. Ol . 1) 
4 don having fallen to 40°; per ounee, and with the market so | trom . mo a ' j 
thoroughly unsettled that Dinkers here have at times been willing th Per , ‘ 
to bid only one dollar per ounee (1,000 fine). The decline in the | Pasha (whe bad hasten 1] 
past week has created alinost a panic in the market, and it woul vas red to entrench 
not be strange if there should be an upward reaction even if th i serted that the 71 ‘ 
price should ultimately go much lower. Tt has already been miacic ' eS R ' 
apparent that the production of the American mines is not, by any of the D i ~ 0) es 
means, a Controlling influence in determining the market price ich thrente 1 Wi , ! 
the metal. It is evident, however, that if our Governme ” ) ander ¢ Kk |? y ty 8 ' 
brought to re-establish the double standard, the demand hye ould ° , , nig , ed | Se 
be so enlirged as to have a steadvine aud strenethenweg iniluene wae | : B 0 ly ) ~ 


on the European markets. ft is, therefore, to be expected thit in } i 
Bonanza efforts to secure a re-establishment of the double standard trenet he the « 
will be desperate. The inilationists begin to see that their 


will be served by supporting the movement of the B 





} on L mine 1) ‘ S Mm ns 7 i ( ed 
owners, and they are now as clamorous for ‘the silver dollar o Akpalanl hence | lto | d her 

our fathers” as they were for the adoption of the Pendleton said ween fe rthe bar] Phe prize ane «af 
plan of redeeming the bonds in greenbacks. On account of th ert rhways of the ¢ mn ¢ B 
heavy decline in the metal, the old silver dollar would now be wort! nd a ¢ vand 1) Dasa ae eR ; . 

in gold less than 79 cents, while the greenback dollar is now worth | visine in RBulearia. aT | to have ‘ 
about 89's cents. The only silver dollar now authorized is t vould ' to be ; t < { Cerne Fuel 
‘‘trade dollar.” and these sell at 99 cents paper, but as there i who erossed t 0 nous fr rot \ ( 
large profit in converting bullion into them even at this tigure (sinee ) July 6 by the ‘Turks der Mele \ ( Pele dd 


they are worth less than 81 cents gold), they are coming into) driven back towa Novib | 
circulation. Of ce urse every one of them adds to the depreciated x 
currency and inflates its volume. Small change continues ree, What the Servian a bat once ace lished was the prae 
and the subsidiary coins, while worth in gold less than 74 cents to | tical evacuation of He ovina b the d Turkish fore 

ty the dollar, sell at 101 paper, whereas the trade dollar, which is | The Montenegrin advance into said to be F9,000 strong, under 





, a worth 8015 cold, sells at only 99 paper. Gen. Viskotiti hits t el i st Unopposed, ‘ 
. the fortresses. The ob ( mT y Mo nd 
ql The Royal Commission in England appointed to enquire inte the | hear of the army at Nevesiny)e a re G CL sis inte 
law and practice of various nati with regard to the reception to | rupting the route for Turkish reintors nts from Klek te Stolatz 
he accorded to fugitive slaves by naval commanding officers, find t] Phe possible ton h Gen. O }}) to be madeny 
| there is no general rule in the matter, and that the practice is vi delayed by the latter's t eto get ay from the Drina. Mean 
varied. Portugal and Holland surrender on demand: Italy con- | time, the southern bor of Montenegro itself menaced by Det 
; siders the fugitive free ; the Uni States do not su sh P ds worable to the Purl 
\ ‘ France and Russia leave the officer to exercise his discret ~ he reported the neighborhood of Podgoritza. Outside support 
Commission find that there is nv stipulation on the subjeet in any | for Turkey at this crisis emis to be sate to count upon from 
sritish treaty except that of 1865 with Madagascar, whieh provides | Tunis and trom the Khedive, whose auxiliaries are likely to be eom 
sf that no Madegassy subject shall be received on board any British ! manded by one or more American officers 
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weave; We Wish no man and no nation ill. We have our share of 
PH CELEBRATION. me reine ‘Sai a 
fiilures and shortcomings, and we have our sorrows and trials. We 
7 1).' lyf dest day in the history of have our triumphs, too; but the triumph which most delights us is 
( ecies of oratory which + the feeling that in one hundred years we have raised the general 
her than persuasion. estimate of human nature, have widened and brightened the poli- 
| hai other in estl tical and social outlook of the Western world, and have couverted 
has heen eultivated with a into pleasant realities many of the fond dreams of the last century, 
to recall in an unpleasant | and have, ail things considered, and after tuking into account ou Ps 
of the rhetorical art nfirmities as well as our virtues, made the earth a more cheerful 
(it | { r generation have been | and hopeful place of abode.” This is the message of all the ad- 
¢ Pent int, often light and | dresses, and it is the most creditable message whieh avy people in 
ted the han an instrument of work; as better | the world has been able to extraet from one hundred vears of its 
d, i , to istruct than to effect any immediate | historv. 
preresdead 1 t. Tt is, unfortunately for the continuance of its hold The oeeasion was, of course, one in which panegyric only was in 
ont Opular t I, brought by its very nature into fatal c¢ompe- | order. The work of analysis, which playe:l so large a part in all 
tion with the bool d the pamphlet, and indeed has to be con- | the speeches, was directed to discovering the causes of success of 
verted into a book or pamphlet in order to achieve full success and | the Republic in so far as it has succeeded, rather than those of it: 
currency. The care needed in its preparation, the conscientious | failure in so far as it has failed; and this was right and proper. 
; qu ons and reserve th which its propositions have to be | When a man gives a party te celebrate his birthday, the guest 
irrounded, i itably gi it an air of cold premeditation, and | who proposes his health naturally dwells on his good qualities 
’ make the 1 essay rather than a speech. It is literally | and on the circumstances which have contributed to the happi- 
icklied o'er wich the pale cast of thought. It has not, and cannot | ness of his life. It would be a sorry sacrifice to truth to reveal 
ve, t lene | directness to which oratory, in | all the oeeasions en which he had made a fool of himself or 
the strict and b ‘nse of the word, has owed nearly all its great | disappointed the just expectations cf his friends. There is a time 
triumphs, through whieh it t-uches those hidden chords of human | for everything; and the Fourth of July is not in any year, ard e 
emotion and kindles the noble rage in which great designs are con- | much less in the Centennial year, a time for criticism or for self- 
ceived and great deeds are wrought. reproach, or even for repentance. These may fairly be put ofi 
Phe vari tuddresses which constituted the intellectual part, or | until to-morrow, and the day after, but the nation is not in the 
What we mi the articulate part, of the festivities on the Fourth | mood just now to put them off indefinitely or to forget them alto- 
thes ite of the literary excelence of some of them, | gether. In fact, we have no doubt that the work of self-examina- 
expression of the deep feeling of joy and triumph | tion wii! be carried on all the more unsparingiy during the next ten 
an | lowed In The vast Iblages, the processions, the | er twenty years, or longer if necessary, for the very splendor of 
firewor!l nd illuminations. In reading over those of Mr. Evarts, | the success which has attended the celebration of the hundredth 
Dr. Storrs, Mr. Win yp, Mr. Adams, and Mr. Beecher, each of | anni ersary of the national existences, and for the unanimity with 
vhieh had it n merits, and, indeed, may be said to have taken | which good wishes and congratulations have come in from all quir- 
ene could not help feeling that the theme had grown | ters of the globe. With none to envy or to upbraid us or impede us, 
tow tob fully dealt with by any of the old metbods. | the task of reform and improvement ought to be doubly attractive. 
No skill t or cond tion in thought, or eagerness | And the suggestion made by Dr. Storvs, in a fine passage of his 
( ( ) Laie cf the orators to do more than | address—that it was not the living alone that rejoiced on ‘Tuesday, 
he ovens Mr. Evarts, as the Centen- | “that the air was thick with shapes we could not sec, and glowed y 
re fully than any of the others, sur- | with faces whose light serene we might not catch,” that “the great, A 
led with a masterly hand the ; the beloved, the heroic,” who had toiled in the council or died in 
( \ rR Lintroduced new pow- | the field to bring to pass this great national jubilee, ‘ were clad in 
“! l fo li » the me | world, and how the daring | our joy, and shared aid led our gratefal praise ”— ave a deep sig- 
conceptions of the found he ( unent had been justified | nificance to his prayer that “ our doings might not be unworthy of 
by the tu w1 exp t. Dr. Storrs traced in | such spectators, that our spirits might be sympathetic with theirs, 
American | rrowth of th eat principles of English | from whom all sellish passion and pride had now passed away for 
i libertv: and Mir. \ } op sketehed ; i culogized the ehief authors | ever.” For the hope a :d aim, seeret or open, of all who have pas- 
nd promot ar ependence ; while Mr. Adams | sionately ard fruitfully labored and endured for public ends has 
showed | eci es tl alue of the contributions which | always been not so much that any one form of government should 
e) out of the princi ( nal freedom as main- | sueceed is that good government should endure: and if this 
IR lack ome to the happiness of the | generation is to prove worthy of those who have prepared 
| the present condition | the wav for it, and faithful to those who are to come afier, 
My : he seas, in abolishing | it will not be sacisfied with ‘government of the people, for 
Nition of the slave- | the people, by the people,” unless that government is a 
elf. | s noteworthy, too, and ! really progressive and improving goverament. Anda progressive 
ver) rf tl dustration of the beneficence of the , and improving government is not one which every year covers 
Revolution, t - of th kires-es is there a single expres- | a wider area with its laws and makes large additions to its popult 
t : ingle note of barbarou tion. Nor is it even a government under whicn each generation 
,or to preach | clings to its nationality with a more passionate and proud affee 
the gosnel hie “1 ns of the world the | tion. These things have ail been seen under governments whose 
orv of i en, Gernu s, Russians, | subjects paid for t glory of their flag and the spread of their sway 
ind) Frenel ( { r pride or their | by the erificee of their highest ideals, the blunting of their 
matriotism Vv dl, th nich ti lory belittled. | moral perceptions, and the increase of pubhe misery. Govern- 
We fought be Li lp it, knowing well the dangers | ment i- not an emblem, or a aame, or an army with banners — It i; 
d horrors ot tight to b bout any one’s misery, b t «a bundle of mutual serviees; and its goodness or badness, and the 
ht pui ( neurown wav. We were value of its contributions to the moral growth of the world, depend 
mus, acd invite all the earth | on the efficieney with which they are rendered. Unless ve 4 
Wi vy. we reap, We spin, we are supplying the poor and rieh with better justice; unless we . 
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of any more treaties with the Indi: it ought to 
gone further, and have reduced subjection t 
laws, and have compelled the adt feod and 
ing by Jaber, and have provided ition of ti 
in the arts of civilized if i m ch we now 4 
of making dcistribuijons of food and elothing in return 
surrender of lands which they 1 hever owned, in 

in which the word jis used in civilized jurispruden s 
of legalized pauperism, containil i the <« of y 
ism in its worst form It would not 1 possib 
eivilized government to do a band of res; ors 
than to colleet them in Cam} und storehouse. and 
provisions and coarse clothirg for nothing through employe 
character or education, and treat their crime Li CUS 
porate and not indivic il « Lies d il I 

tribe when one member of it commits ? ‘ or ( 
‘There is in this ruin { both bo it v 1a 
White men of any race ) ‘ 54 ely rY 
one redeeming feature of savage hit rat the L 
starvation by esergv. acti I If he ist 

he is at least a hunt heat ! rt 

the morrow, eneount: 7 great ( ned disp or S 
in pursuit of h 1 bo 

of the soil is pretty sure to degrad li we ¢ lo 
him, it is better to let him alone 

this in a small, bali-hearted 

has been in making hi | Q Ing by 

he takes for tribute, cating me 7 

ing the morals of the tramp 

peaceable, quiet Indian of our age i 

who does nut co re I ) \ s i 

dian,” or with any braneh of | dl his 
with the agents over | th 
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iy ny one accustomed to foreign ways of life. Lean imagine no pleasanter | music which rv 
or more enlightened manner of beginning the day at Philadelphia than t the Turkish 
on f | morning e to restuuront There he will find. in the t} \ st 
early 1 nin in tentive and well-trained Vienne waiter, who v adit s 
bring him, after | seated at a neat table, net a simple republican t Vou are sure te 
bler, to be separately filled re nostro, first with ice and then with warm trangely pl 
yater. but, besides the trum ! delightful earaf-. the content f whi s on the « 
has been frozen in the bottle, and therefore immediately sugzests t ing to make PI 
thoughtful minds a quest ana isto that of the | ric apple and | t f dlaves an 
dumplings. Che: is also to be had th \ enue bread im t e form of x thie and »> bry 
which it may not be unpatriotic to say compares favorably with hast 
Graham or even with rve, and delicious coifee and chocolate. It is a pity When evening 
t this bake ould not have been made a male annex of the Woman’ t hinder the 
Pavilion, an edifice which Woman, with unusual sagacity, has made attra veariness, howe 
tive by the total absence of all articles or processes useful or pleasing to | a d t] Ky 
Man. The Vienna Bakery would be, in itself, a liberal education to any docil ff the plea 
woman, and might be made the means of banishing chicory from many Operti’s Gar 
thousands of American homes. The boiled milk, to descend to details, is on on smal! 
in itself a remarkable achievement of the human invention. capped as it ide. whicl t 
is witha w lerful climax, which looks like a ** whip” of some kind, but | 4 retors (i 
the precise nature of which | could not determine. strumental 1 
\ person provident enough to get his morning coffee at the Vienna harming ! \ 
Bakery will lunch or breakfast at one of the regular restaurants, and will | most ravishing 2 
then. if he j still wise, go foracup of blac k coffee and a pipe to the urkish | not too mnt t 
establishment. This is chiefly a small central room filled with tables, and a when ae panic 
counter covered with candies and sweetineats, behind which stand a pict trank during 
resque couple ichlv dressed in Oriental costume, the woman looking rather Onpert pretty gar 
troubled at the noise and confusion about her, the innan—a handsome fel | seem to att t tl 
low—with a sharp eve to business, and looking exactly like Byron’s Giaou | Hlotel, where, ¢ 
ese Turks are, in fact, as they are very willing to explain, not Turks | ruidlv listens t 
at all, but, in the eyes of the faithful. accursed infidels, being actaally ites isclf, t 
Protestant Christians, and, indeed, for all they say to the contiary, Unita less warv fore 
rians at that. Among them they have the command of a vast number of | vided 
languages, including an extraordimary variety of Knelish, one | 
branch ef which (to judge by a Turk who explaine ity to execut 
mie ¢ der by exe lalming in ti loud voice ** Me ho sabe”) is Spanis! \ ( } 
rean, Near the counter stands the coffee boiler, a veneralle uid sil t 
man who smiles benignly as the tumult gets greater and titer, and in \| RENAN 
dumb-show lets us into the secrets of coifee-makine, which is certuinly mot js6@ forms us 
very mysterious as practised by him: the prov consisting of putting wl © thee 
certain amount of coffee and sugar into a diminutive | wicepan, f his n . t 
ing it up with boiling water, and the pouring it off into euy Phe end. ; : 
however, justifies the means, for the coffee, grounds and all, is excell 1) il views, R 
So also are the sweet and aromatic Samian and Cyprian wines, and so, viven the feveris 
too, the beaker of lemonade, though here the East has still. if To am not he not hear cons 
mistaken, something to learn from the West. Thi e int caf “ ’ roft 
on a crowded day is indeseribably comical The little room, fi i ¥. t railway 
with Americans of every kind—W est Point cia ilitinmer y I I 
come on to cele brate the ole rious Fo rth: single wothnen i stil il 
about with enquiring faces of the New England type; family parties d that even 
the Exhibition, allshoutingat the top of their voices for chibouk } s mag . 
and coffee: the Giaour ¢ his hands for slaves, who immediatels lisorder it 
rush in the opposite direction ; a perpetual procession of waiters in cos it | 
tume rushing at double-quick out from the kitchen and past the sedat to ha ’ 
coffee-boiler, theirarins full of burdens, projecting three or four feet in frout g n ules 
and rear, part of which is generally a live coal placed with extreme in- | sides of a quest 
security on top of a heaping pipe of tobacco, and giving utterance to out rf gue for tf 
landish cries in all tongues, which when translated appeared in their Eng ! vf 
lish equivalents as ** Place! Place !” **Room ! Room !”°—t! why ‘ vely Plat 
makes a scene that beggars description. The building is of course very the s nary t 
pretty; but perhaps the most singular feeling the place gives you, after f chapters 
contrasting the urbanity and affability of those in charge with the gene- These *D Y 
ra! rudeness | brutality of the crowd is, that they are really the civil | W Wit ‘ 
people and we the barbarians, This feeling was, regret to say, shared by Bert s 
the Giaour, whose expressions with regard to Philadelphia were far from ks as : 
flattering. f Bert Ss sce! 
Those who, after their coffee, are fond of music, and not particular ass of analvsis 
to the scale, will find the Tunisian Café worth visiting after the Turkis} r 
Here also are coffee and chibouks, but the ceffee is not govs {the gren } ‘ t 
feature of the place is a sort of divan at the end of the room, on whicl r | -s 
recline, in picturesque African undress, three musicians, one with an o d whicl 
instrument something like a mandolin and guitar combined, another was is verv cle 
extremely like a combination of a banjo and a tambourine, and a third, — m her forces th 
the precise form of which I have forgotten. On these they play a barbari we call Jif msic 
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tions hia k 
) | to t part und eon 
( P Drenr severe erit could 
ry ( ? t ny? even cd my In 
- l itive } md t positiv part 
{ ) ae } f more at when he attack 
fallt eal r is school when he 
} t ] ! { ! r | vpothet ! l 
“ns f | Dr wed god of } lwavs on 
' . ; ind of t] es ‘ Nature shows in h 
. , { " ) i ¢ » evil TI in rises 
wicked 1} Still, while he holds that no 
part enes in the conduct of the universe, he con 
certa that the wor | n end and ks for a mysterio 
| ym ] pel by an inner ne ity, by 
an is instinct to the move it of the plants towar 
r light, to the blind efforts of th embryos, to the needs which pri 
the metamorphosis of the insect Omnis ereatura ingemisett ef 9 
f j 
The great agent in the development of the world is sufferin 
tent. rom the asteria, a digesting pentagon, to the mo 
plete m everything be and to become more and more 
possibility would ] | } ll real spires to conscience ; all 
‘ spires f h Like a great heart which overflows wit] 
ind { rst Iways in the suffering of tran 
tions.” BR 1 considers the world as in process of constant devel 
, : f the objects of science : the end of this fier. 
ha nend, is | nknowable. This is a very different vi 
the who | it ien wd indi ! of n 
| } er y \ r nat man 8s a mere tool 
the puppets of a superior egotism, which pursues an end through us. 
We duped 1 ture with a view to transcendent ends which con 
irpas * Renan often insists on this cunning character of natu 
not l of our inst ind our instin ‘© will always be vol 
victims 1 y to serve for the ends of the universe. Our gox 
, y) t } r religious t le les, are sSmuch a 
i ! { V re pa tof a \ an. The pr | “| 
iinet - ‘ j wT, 70 il We are all lil 
: « to ficht f hicl t our cause." Renan gives t 
it hs The great man,” he says 
' f ris t] s of the 1 erse ; genius n 
( a. 2 . v ¢ Etern 1] } ] 
4] ) to ve In luals f { 
7 } } tru r tiliu } I hv ct 
4 } { \ | ! Vno] sonal } ) irom 1 s 
{ } tod f ( l Wil } 
- \\ ri f ( | the bee 1 for man 
i ] id Hilitte R } SKS clf wl i 
|. { ( i or | l nit 
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equipages, the opera, the races, consume an activity which otherwise woul: 
be obnoxious, and relieve the good lobes of the brain of humanity of bad 
a 
} \ iis n - 


isv train of the world is necessary, in order tha 


should have good libra: 


mud be quiet in their rooms, 








l ld not be obliged or tempted to spend their time in such vaniti 
Phis W the countr vhere there hed classes are the best 
nts; in such countries they have neither political nor social dt I 
} ; * shite ] s+! +7 ‘ } , 
. the savant bows willingly (not without some irony) befor 
: : pe Ny 
and the man of the world. 


makes himself the 


pider of the universe, throwing its net over all things, and taking all tl 
adventurous flies. TH 


men of science will be the new despots, the invincible Caesars, when che- 


insolence : Renan’s savant 


his is aristoeratie 


imagines, in his ** Probabilities,” a time when the 


mistry will invent artificial ways to procure us food, when man ‘ will be 


to live.” when the law will be found which shall 





disposed to kill in order 


determine the sexuality of the embrvo, when, instead of nafural se’e-tion, 


1} } 


there will be a constant selection of the b } 


st men for e ery function, when 
the instincts themselves will be controlled, when for myriads of homunculi 
there will be 


believe in equality ; high culture is not the lot of the many. 


of Amer! 


a few homines, masters and lords of the planet. He does not 
‘The ideal 


an society is perhaps further than any other from the ideal of a 


— ° 1: o aie 
le in virtue of which scciety only 


The prin 





roverned by science. ) 





exisis for the good and the liberty of individuals does not seein in ¢ 


formity with the plans of nature, which takes only the species into consi- 
deration and saerifices the individuals, It is much to be feared that tl 


last word of democracy will be a social state in which the degenerate 





} 


nothing but the ignoble pleasures of vulg: 





“the end of humanity is th 
ymplished by science 


when he says that 
will be ace 


there will be some day two clas 





senses, and those whose cerebral 
nent will only allow them to live by and for the brain ; the un- 


ind the thinkers. Tle imagines a time when the differences which 
were once the fantastic work of opinion and prejudice will be the work of 
reason ; when the spiritu il power, the monarchy, the aristocra wiil be 


} } 


reconciled by a new process. ‘If such a solution ever takes place on our 


planet, it will probably begin in Germany.” 

Renan has a very singular theory as to the immortality of the soul. If 
we lose our consciousness, the ideas of which we have been the agents and the 
The think 
ers, those who have, in whatever humble capacity they may be, lived in 
will perhaps find a new consciousness in some after-life 


-e to cood, will find on that day the 


yonents are immortal : nothing is lost in the world of ideas. 





an who has made no sac 


exact equivalent of what he has given—that is, nothing.” His thoughts ar 
here wrapped up in mysterious phrases ; if understand him well, he means 





that the great men, the godly, have a chance of immortality, the others a 

I wish [ could have given you a more accu 
After I had read it through—I am much use: 
to philosophical discourse—I felt like a man who has smoked too much or 


only like the brutes that perish. 


rate idea of this singular book. 


has eaten hashish. There is in these vagaries of a great mind a lux 





of images, a pomp of language, which has something intoxi ating. rT 
trae Christian, aceustomed to accept the truth in the form of distin 
{ _ Will find in the * Dialogues’ much that will offend and seanda 
lim. Still, their spirit is not irreligious in the higher sense of the w 
Renan is like the convict, who will always wear the marks of the chain he 
has worn for years. He has received the education of a priest : he has 


creat mystery in the darkness and silence of the temples. He 





knows that there is something besides the noise and outside bril 


this world ef ours, something above the earth, above the luminaries of the 
world, above the blue azure ; he has, so to speak, a sense of the Infi 
lle isa spiritualist if he is not a Christian. 


Correspondence. 


WHITE ANTS IN HARVARD COLLEGE LIBRARY. 


ro ii R fire NATION 
S There has been a good deal of excitement in Cambridge over the 


i] damage said to have been wrought in the College Library by \ 
nis, and everybody I have met during the past six weeks has « 
nestioned me about the matter. The story has gone the rounds in the 


newspapers from Maine to California, until, I dar2 say, it is as well known 
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/ 
, notice was a paragraph in the Boston Tienseripl, which says ‘tthe library — reprisal to force the n vy from 1 I I 
of Harvard College has been discovered to br exposed to anew and alarm-— w t sas ft l \ , 
ing danger, in the form of a white ant, an in Whose ravages hav ften Bar United Sta ’ 
been serious in EB . wh 1 « { Westet States a fir unp ted i | 
a | 1 totally dest | inoth in the South badly d la t 1 
aed, Thev | pp about the library [at Cambride ( \ ( ) : 
serious results at red. The tr } Retin Dies 
: and ) dbya 1h ‘ Zz fee j l wa 
It j bad to spoil such a good s by Ilv thiere is Iva \ 
of truth im; 5 It isa myth of t three-l K-CrOWS TV PX it \ 
that *‘ white ants” exist in Cambridge—that is, not l had tl 1 i 
roptera, akin to the famous termites of Africa and th ! howe, to contest ht 
neuropiera are found in many parts of the world, an de- not an equitable claim » hen t 
structive to books, clothing, and furniture. Indeed. nothing that is soft none t underwt st ‘ t t 
than metal or stone comes amiss to their voracity. They like to take their argument now r ited 1) IW 
‘ meals in the dark, and will riddle the inside of a book or the lees of a chai to commercial integrity, and t ( 
whi you never discover it until you pick up the book to read of the ins my ’ : 
or sit down in th chair, when the one-hoss-shay catastroph Ov .: 3 { lw 
re-enacted. Dr. Iagen | shown me a few books from Llinois thus eaten und, judging by that } »W ! 
inside il also the ‘coll m in the South,” which consists of ; t that y fin hy \ tr 
few text-books left in a school-room during a summer vaention. Thess beheve t ! four-tiiths went 
“ants” have been in Cambridge for several yeurs, and have done some in- Although this award was mad 
Jury toan old fence at the Botanical Garden and to some wooden tubs for | were no conditions what tt { 3] 
plants in the grounds about the Zodlogical Museum. I have heard tha it that time to claim t uM 
they have also shown th solves inl Mr. Alvan Clark’ opti | workshon a | f 1s , 3 
Hitherto they do not seam to have manifeste] an uneontrollabl ppetit more honorabl a i | ( 
for anything more precious than damp and decayed timber. They hav ( did iply v I m N 
never been seen about the College Library, und have never troubled us nd - 
| there, except by becoming the innocent cause of all this popular y | t 
a ment 
The orizin of the story is no doubt to be found in the sentence fr aa ,; 
the Tran-erept wh -italicizel. Some six weeks ago, the turf abou 
Gove Tall was taken up and replaced by gravel, because it was thou rht Notes 
that this change might help to reme ly an alleged dampness in the ent ° aa 
| of the building. How such a change should be thought likely to protect 1 
g ‘ ; Je Ie ‘ ‘\AELDON & ¢ 
aginst termites, I'm sure I don’t know; but as Dr. Hagen had read ; \ —- 
’ . ? ! nred 4 \ \ 
paper on these in tsa few days bei ‘e, [ suppose some Ingenious passer ; 
by may have constructed the d priori hypothesis that we were digging i: , 
order to keep them out of the building. Hence the paragraph in t! as ’ ' : . 
| Transeri, Which, be it observed, does not say that we have sufi l ; sisi 3 . 
damag it y tha serious results are feared.” In the popular ver " ' , : ; 
; however, our library is about half devoured alrea lv, and the way in wl ; ng : 
4 quack advertisements of ‘* insect-powder ” come pouring in upon us is fit | “ it ven e | - e ath = ; : 
- awak inexti ruil hab] l iurhter. Thus, to par ly Oxenstiern W ( : pipes r* ; . “i ) aff 
What slight wistom does ** history ” sometimes get made.—Verv truly vour : i bs ‘ ~ ; ; 
: ' ; CG Tar ¢ 
Hanvar> Counzae Liarary, July 3, 18% ih | FI I. d 
> 1 ~ ( i 
(The Transcripts paragraph was evidently based, even to t] : _ 
“ gravel,” on Dr. Hagen’s paper, which is printed in fuil in t | ae ) nd 1! 
number of the American Naturalist. Dr. Hagen sugecsts pu ‘ " 
gravel about houses liable to be infested by these ant ED; | cnn 1s 
N ATION ‘ a 
~ { { i 
THE GENEVA AWARD—A PRE I ‘ \ ~ | 
To tus Eprror or Tue Nation: | I b pres 
Ss It has much surprised me that in t lis : fy aS sof Mark 1 n, Al 
4 of the Gistribut 1 of the Geneva Awerd no ‘ lias be tot . I set ‘ 
ease of the di tion in 1836 or “37 of the t s in aM a Mr. J > t Sint] 
| and pai he French Government i itisfa f 1s \ i \ k's Z 
* e1tizens ior captures and nde tions made by t vr" " : Witt P= : : 
| the Berl l 1 Mil gt ly 1 i t 1) - | cis T ! l 1) 
award and it by fob t ; \ Ph.D t 
the Gilt | : ' al , ; 
In 1831 M Ri | ! , ' ‘ t eo ; : 
Government l \ } 1 4 1 I. = ; 
captures above r ! 1 | sod ! t 
twenty vears, v ’ t for nd sur ( : thet : Howe | ' ; 
Up yr ' , Mi : ; . “ i HO.000 |. | ) ) ifn 
bo: sted at t ] 1 { SI : , ' 
fire at ld i t V $ 
Conseqg I 118 I \ 1876 the tit fa pamy put forth by the 
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freely drawn upon, and it would really 


ive made a 


sions. Works of Delaroche, Vernet, Decamps, Gleyr 
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(reromes Mi ssonters, ( thbanels Bonheurs Merles mad Bou 
ed to the verge of monotony. The 1Cip ] curio 
me's ** Roman Chariot race.” finished to Mr. Stewart 
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il and expre 
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Mr. Johnston's Delaro isa ** Venus” sleeping 
intai Mr. Belmont’s pict t! me |} lisa 
n l from the P ‘ The V f the latte 
1 for four davs in aid of the same institution now 
vn again later in the season. The unprecedented at 
ny The M eum \ rich we can 7 j } | rie 
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} ‘ sti t t } i 
) J close ml { by Spencer 
; ’ | hie j ‘ton and 
he | i has beet 
f el 
‘ he bly 
pre t along with 
ont Mr. ] es | transformed the uniformly 
rof ! cl t make think neecssary, into 
{ from net of unvarvirg meani And he now holds 
n and n we cet m ps Which we compare and 
I 1 teql ( v reducible to ¢ vVaient prepositions, all 
v of thous frem th ‘ | of identity. He 
het tl 1ece \ ches net «1 Te | heometics Lut to all 
{ | Mill and Jevons had previct hown, though Myr 
j es me em aware of it lie is always rather it ed to be over- 
lin omn on A ) A fuller diser 1of the matter was 
for Mi I's position was briefly stated, and has been 
i ! lerst Ll owir to his rather hasty adm on that certain 
mathematical axioms—he only mentions one or two—were not arrived 
at in this manner, the conviction we feel of their truth being the result of 


hal | ob ition merely. Mr. Jevons, in his treatment of the same 
point, purposely confined hit If to its strictivy logical aspect : and there 
was thus room for a fuller treatment of the matter in its philosophical 
, hich Mr. Lewes has very ably given 


It is to be regretted that he has not pointed out with more 


com- 


plete the manner in which uncertainty enters into all reasoning 
t f , point ef considerable importance. It is true, as he 

\ thet the laws of tir and number are absolutely true of the 
employed and true of nature so far as applicable—so far 

is the straight lines, ete., are found : and, similarly, that the deductions 
from the abstract notions of the other sciences are absolutely true 
of them nd true of natare so far as applicable. But there is, 
neve ess, a wide difference in certainty. In mathematics the objects 
im tely denoted are mental creations, their attributes are assigned by 
ourselyes, and they are therefore always precisely the same. In the natural 
‘ however, the denotation of the terms is fixed for us, and we have 
to take tl ttributes we find. It was long uncertain whether these attri- 
betes 1 sunvarying, whether the connotative meaning of the terms could 
he taken as a constant. By a vast mass of inductive evidence this has 
heen established, and the ‘*uniformity of nature” is now assumed in all 
ntific preceedings and involved in the impcit of the terms (although 
disputed by some intelligent believers in Spiritualism). When, there- 

Ir. Lewes tacitly assumes the invariableness of natural law as in- 
volved in the logical requisite of the unchanged import of the terms, and 


i 
as the conditions are unchanged, 


as long 


whatever is must be 
mind h 


declares that 


the render must bear in is views of induction, and his conclusion 


that ‘when an induction is freed from all contingency it is registered in an 
| proposition [or definition]; when it is more er less, it is a guess,” 

n er uncertainty, which is of practical importance, arises from the 

{ cf the law of simplicity of nature, the law that mole 

nto a very few groups, the members of which are precisely alike. 

| i show that some of these greups are not homo 
Lhenee that the common name of the members is not of un- 

varving meaning, And still another uncertainty in scientific reasoning 
{ t hy pot he which Mr. Lewes calls extra-sensible, as to atom 

l er, t form and vibration of the molecule, ete., which are neces- 

‘ lov to systematize and render manageable those groups whose 

1 would otherwise seem fortuitous; and which, although un 

nroved | perhaps ui provable, may yet become part of the meaning of 
— Uncertainties thus creep into concrete reasoning not feund in 





et thought. ‘Their understanding is of no little importance, and 
though it does not alter the theory of thought to which we have referred as 
! nto Mill, Jevons, and Lewes, it is a necessary adjunct to it. Mr 
\ have been hampered in the examination of these relations by 
1 r method of « nstantly seeking identity under seeming differ- 
, 4 1 the symbol and the symbolized, the feeling and _ its object, 
| aspects of the same thing, separ: nlv in thought, the 
( of t} me curve. Mhe emotions felt in the 
presen f « ( r their ideal representations are qualities of the objects 
dit ime level with the other sensil ql ie and lh 
! I}y the Ifuxlevan tomatic theerv, in which conseioucne 





IX iiber aye: 


ition. | 


ing and displaying physical forces over which it has no control. The con- 
clusions to be drawn from this theory of the identity of mind and matter 
have vet been fully shown by Mr. Lewes, but not certainly because of 
their animportance Purely spiritual immortality secms to fade into a 
( ! nd we sce in matter 1 merely the promise and potency of mind, 

v presence, t fetichism of the savage approzching the highest 

licw fer this is scund, how far it is allowable to treat proof 
that thir are always found together as proof of identity, we leave the 
render to judge No doubt in any group we may for convenience treat 


the rest, and eall our limited view of 


‘as the representative of 


it an aspect of the whole ; but this may be a mere artifice for more con- 
» useless when any relation of 


ly handling the group as a whole, q 





venient 


‘members of the group to each other is being considered : and fallacy 
adily creep into an inference of identity from juxtaposition under 
f 
cover ot 


a figure. Whether sound or not, thisidentification of feeling and 
seems to hamper Mr. Lewes in his examination of the ‘‘extra-sensible” 
world, and prevent his full eppreciation of the arguments by which it is 
established. 

Mr. Lewes’s treatment of matter and foree is as interesting as that of 
mind : and the same method of seeking unity under difference which leads 
him to identify attribute and object, subject and predicate, makes him treat 
force and motion as other names for matter, and argue, ap dor?, that a thing 
cannot act where it is not, and force cannot traverse a vacuum. His con- 
clusion is that force is only transmitted by contact : and he rejects as an 
idle fancy the theory of gravitation that a mass would attract another with 
a force proportioned to the square of their distance were no other bodies in 
If the thing 
impenetrable, then, as it 


existence. Ile cannot, however, his difficulties so. 





cannot act where it is not, and is, as he argues, 
cannot act outside itseif—and all other matter is cutside—it cannot act on 
other bedies at all. The true conclusion from Mr. Lewes’s theory of co- 
extension would seem, not that force is limited to the material confines cf 
a body, but that led 


led as its influence, and the mesnest 
atom reaches the bounds of the universe. 


matter is as extenc 
Impenetrability, then, is merely 
the difficulty of overcoming the resistance offered to a close approach to the 
centre of a molecule ; and, by the way, the reader will note that the demon- 
stration of impenetrability which Mr. Lewes cffers is misplaced, and goes 
to show extension only, and that he apparently cces not fully understand 
the important atomic theory of Boscovich which he refers to. The relation 
often 


hardly necessary to remind the reader that although they may be said to 


of these 


terms—matter and force—has so been shown that it is 
denote the same thing, they represent very different conceptions of it— 
matter representing the erude notion of the hard, heavy thing our senses 
recognize, and force those imperfectly imaginable, though perfectly measur- 
eide 


aun 


impulses into which science resolves all our knowledge of the ex- 
ternal world. The force of a molecule extends wherever there is anght to 
be affected, while its matter is confined to its sensible limits. and the two 
can be made coextensive in space only by an inadmissible alteration of 
meaning. 

In Mr. Lewes’s theory of causation, the same assumption that one mem- 
ber of a relation is an aspect of the other, is used again to found a theory. 
Ile regards the Positive position of mere invariability of sequence of con- 
sequent upon antecedent as untenable, and holds cause and effect to be co- 
existent and the The notion is ingeniously elaborated, but it seems 
difficult under it to account for any lapse of time. 


rame, 
If the cause of an 
effect is coexistent with it, then similarly the preceding cause of the cause 
and the succeeding effect of the effect are present, it would seem, and so on 
indefinitely in both directions, all the past and the future merging in the 
present, This puzzle is not solved by the author's treatment of secret 
powers, which he seems at times to recognize, although he no doubt does 
not really hold an opinion so alien to his whole tone of thought. (Cf. pp. 
309, d41, 857, 363, 366, 370.) 

The chapters on the absolute in motion and feeling with which Mr. Lewes 
closes his volume are suggestive and catefully worked out, but the reader 
must bear in mind that the absolute which Mr, Lewes is discussing is not 
the noumenal absolute of other philosophers, but a new phenomenal abstrac- 
tion of his own. This will not mislead a skilled thinker, but Mr. Lewes 
expressly appeals from him to a younger and more sympathetic audience, 
and to such his arguments may be misleading. The novel and sometimes 
loose significance which Mr. Lewes gives to this word and others of the like, 
such as substance, substratum, reasoning, @ priori, intuitions, ete., is by no 
means a trifle. The indefiniteness that arises in this way is one of the 
great obstacles which modern thought has to labor against ; and in a trained 

holar like Mr. Lewes it is inexcusable. Otherwise, his stvle is clear and 


|, and his reasoning carefully complete, though we notice once or 
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ove | ents | neat 
ent moment Y 1 by te 
lig reader t reed 
oth ta mistaken tien of 
m mable request for sucha 
t'rat ed froin the ordi ! 

pathetic youth to whom Mr. Lewes appeals 

Although the announced object of the work is the constru 
the reader is obliged to content himself with what he ma 
hones of metaphysical analysis ; for in these two clabor 
pleting one division of the vy ai \ no appreacl 
end The unk: ible of tl mist, the infinite and i 
nized essence of the Idealist If-personified source o 
of the Swedenborgian, the practical power that makes for 


fatthew Arnold, the human Caand-Etre of Comte, er 
loving and awful Father of the Christian world. 
examination of certain profound metaphysical problen 
method of the modern schocl, and nothing more. 
reader a certain arrogance in Mr. Lewes’s assumpti 
is novel, he must remember that Comte 


logic in a sweeping & 


lish followers refused to exclude the 


door upon metaphysics 





which he has partially separated hi 


This has made him cautious, and indeed anxious not to 


depth. He s 


} 


off. The ovedient swimmer is allowed to go a little beyond the yp 


two former thev have 


:and Mr. Lewes is thus the first of 


The 


irate 
{ } > 
a 
‘ } 
t 
V } 
‘ 
ith} 
hapter \ 
i 
let 
birt 
, 
, - 
v think 
vol 
pertectiv 
1 nteo 
far off 
The work 


If there seen 
n that 
ineluded Leth 


ndemnation of metaphysics. and tha 


the app 





this scho« 


elf) to admit them to consider 


till keeps up the danger-signal, though he has moved it 


which he can touch the bottom of verification, but the warning of ** 


thetic followers will be content to pause at the line he has drawn 
hardened Positivist may be tempted to ask whether, if his i 
sO Capi ble of extension. a still wider : 1} lication m: me 
metempirics he denies. The conclusion may he purely negative on 
thetical, but on some subjects even negati or hypotheti al resi 
valuable. Ile must not. however, expect any assistance { Mi 


whose system is one of pure materialism, in th 
abused wor 


mind : 
‘The voice of yore 

Which the b eezes bo 

Wailing aloud from Paxo 
Is changed toa gladder and livelier strain 
or great god Pan is alive agair 

Ile lives and he ¢ 
With deep intnition and n ‘ 

Ww rsbip the Absolute Infinit 

The Universe | } len 


fhe Subject-¢ 





1; ‘ 
live é 











A STUDY OF RUBENS AND REMBRANDT. 


i will not surprise the renders of M. Fromentin’s earli 
learn that this is a very interesting book. 


I 


his two strangely pictorial little volumes on the East—* Un 


1, bringing Mansei’s parcdy on the Greek che 


Those person 


‘guards him from the bottemless pools of noumenen and 


It is dou'tful, perhaps, whether all Mr. Lewes’s young and 


hara,’ *‘ Une Année dans le Dakhel ’—will have retained a vivid imy 


of hisdescriptive powers and his skill in evoking figures and lo« 





the admirers of the charming novel of ‘ Dominique “—a sing 
and perfect work, which bas had no successor—must have kept an e& 


lint 


grateful record of his art of analyzing delicate moral an 


nomena, 


called in France the author's literary baggage. The wi 


have transcribed, and which is somewhat more massiv 
sors, has just bee 
d’Autrefois’ has 
presented himself as a candidate for the French A 


elected, and one may, while admiring his writings. t 
is 


application was a trifle premature 


Belgiqne-Helland. Perl 





These three modest volumes have hitherto c 


n added to the list, and upon this evider 


attracted great attention) M. Froment 
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The N 


ome to th mielusion first as last, for all the ingenuity in the world will 
hot uvert it Rubens was, in painting, an incomparat le improviisato 
, ilw eat « rist ‘ten extremely happy in composition, he 
ever len Without a use that the particular turn the picture has 
tuken ‘ . f a certain face, the attitude of a certain figure, the flow 
ial reel r the chore of a resture, has been ith ihe id nt of the hheo- 
if |] ‘ | ine ERaabe it constant sense of something s iper 
{ rreflective mething Cheap. as iy nowadays llis intention 
had offen great energy, but they had verv lit profundity, and his im- 
i thot ves yon s celica than M. Fromentin attributes to it 
He belon certainly, to the small group of the world’s greatest painters 
but hei reertain way, the vulgarest of the group No other of its 
' hers has | luced anything like the same amount of work of whici 
thie mility a edits and compromises the remaining and superior portion, 
Vl. I entin has some excellent remarks about his portraits, of which he 
recogrn the coarseness and thie limited vaiue, * Suppos Ilolbein,” he 
‘with Rubens’s e/denfele, and you immediately see before you a new 
human gallery, very interesting for the moralist, equally admirabie for the 


and which Rubens, one must admit, 


M 


hilicent “' St. Georg 


ife and the history of art, 


history of | 
“Le | Ivy nm sinel however i 


the 


would not have enri ivpe.” Fromentin has, 


raph about Dee “of the ( hureh of 


charming para, 





St. James of Antwerp—the church containing the tomb of the painter ; a 
paragraph we are clhul to quote as an example of the admirable With 
in which the author often says things : 

‘ne dav, tow urd the nel of his fe in the midst of his ol ry, 
n the midst, perhaps, of his repose, under an august title, under 
the invocation of the Virgin vl of the only one of all the saints to 
Whom tt eemed te him lawful te 1Vi his own bihawe, it pleased 
him to paint md oa stunk Prame (about two vards =CyHtare) what there 
head been venerable and seductive in the beings whom he had loved 
lie owed this last tribute to those of whom he was born, to those 
women [his two wives| who had shared and embellished his beautiful 
and laborious care charmed it, ennobled it, perfumed it with grace, ten- 


ity. Ile vay 


derness, and fideli it to them as richly and in as masterly a 
way as was to be expected from his aifectionate hand and his genius in the 
fulness of its power. — Ile put into it his science, his piety, and a rarer de- 
re f care Ile made of work what vou know—a marvel, infinitely 
touching as the work of son fut and a husband, and for ever 
memorable as a work of ar 
M. Fromentin has some admirable page upon the origin of 
Dutch art, and the conditions upon which it came into being: 
‘Genius shall consist in prejudging nothing, in not knowing that you 
know, in letti vourself be taken by surprise by your model, in asking 
f it alone how it shall be represented. As for embellishing, never ; 
ennobling, never; chastening, never these are so mans lies as so much 
useless troul Is there not in every artist worthy of the name a certain 
mething h takes upon it this care naturally and without effort 7” 





1 Metsu are in 


His « hay ter 


( piittor 


upon Paul Potter, Cuyp, Ruysdael, Terburg, an 
feiicits volume ; 


He 


ition of this enchanting painter with which we 


the most the they are { of just dis 


interesting suggestion, ranks Ruysdael immediately 


crumination ane 
after Rembrandt, a classific 
hut 
| 


of look 


-no quarrel we are not sure that with regard to him, too, he may 


! 
Ised ig heu 8, 


for mid day (as the French say) @ qu ¢tos 


| Ife says very justly that there are a 


But he characterizes him charmingly 

reat many things which we should like to know about his life and person 
which it ts ipossible to ascertain : bis history is obscure and the questions 
ire un werable But would the idea come to us, he adds, of asking such 
questions about any of the other Dutch painters ?  ** Brilliant and charm- 
mer, they painted, and it seems as if this were enough, Ruysdael painted, © 
but he lived, and this is why it is desirable to know how he lived. 1 know 
but three or four men who are to this degree personally interesting 
Rembrandt, Ruysdael, Paul Potter, perhaps Cuyp. This is more than 


enou to class them Upon Rembrandt M, Fromentin expatiates largely 
umd \ en vy; but we should say of these chapters as of his re 
mirth Rubens, that the author goes through a great critical motion 
with t arrivin it anv definit | Ile strikes a great Inany matches 
and often rather bedims the subject. The great picture at Amsterdam, 


hest known by name of the = Re de Nuit,” is a verv strange 


gvained by making it out stranger than it 


Work Il i is 
nd exhausting the vocabulary of hopeless wsthetic conjecture on its be- 
half. The mote of M. Fromentin’s view of Rembrandt is struck by his 
ne that he evealed one of the unknown corners of the human soul,” 
i | hi idin it th e of his remarks, that he was ‘‘a pure 
ist nh bhdeolowist se readers, doubtless, will be more struck 
the fe ty of this definition than we have been. It is not the un 
we should say, that Rembrandt represents, but the known, the 


, 
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lis subjects, his scenes, his figures are 
life, 


an alchemist 


familiar, the common, the homely. 
all taken 


brought into it. 


almost from common and where they are not they are 
em in that extraor 


his 


incom- 


Ile wa: he presents tl 


dinary envelope of dense light and shade which is the familiar sign of 


manner : but in this it is the execution that is rare to om 


sehise— 


parably rare, certainly—rather than the conception. — But whatever 


to 
degree in detail M. Fromentin’s readers may dissent from him, they 
Its 


ception are altogether remarkable and its manner most eXquisif 


will do 


justice to the brilliancy of his work, actteness umd delicacy of per 


peculiar charm. 


Vemo'r of Noi 
Macleod, BLA. Two 
pp. 374, 434. 1876.) 
Established Church of Scotland, Dr 


Bre ther, the 


“el ibenve - 


Donald 
Armstrong & Co. 
ihe 


as not spoilt by its intense 


mon his Rev. 


Vue'eo?, DD. By 
(New York 


Though an uncompromising adherent of 


volumes, 
SVO, 
Macleod W 
Calvinism : he put new life into the old machinery, introduced changes 
have dared 
the 
He was essentially a 


lane 


which men of less courage in their opinions would not to pro- 


moderator of 


pose, and finally became himself its best exponent 


\ 


General Assembly, its representative and leader 


Broad Churchman, and his associations outside of Sco were ¢} 
Ly 


life, influenced first by the poets Coleridge and Wordsworth. then hy Pri 


ilefly with 


wn Stanley, Canon Kingsley, Professor Jowett, and men of that stamp. 
= t 
could not be pent up in Presbyterianism, and his literary and religious 


cipal Shairp, and later by Thomas Arnold and the late Dr. J. Macleod 
Campbell, was too healthful and earnest to accept narrowness anywhere 
This very liargeness of mind made his public career controversial, and 


diverted his attention from authorship. 
he 
of thre 
thing ¢ Ise to 

‘+ My life is not what I would have chosen. | often vearn and bk 
quiet, for reading, and for thought li seems to me to be a very paradise 
to be able to read, think, pray, go deep into things, gather the 
riches of intellectual culture, rise into the empyrean of abstract tr 


In his twenty-eighth veur (1839) 
I | 
I generally think over a chapter of one of them when I have no- 


In 1870, looking back regretfully, he says : 


suvs : ** llow often do I Spec ulate about writing books ! wave thought 


mg for 
elorious 
ith, write 
thoughtful and careful sermons, grasp at the great principles of wise states- 
manship, master all the historical details ne essary as data for future refe 
rence, and so forth. God has forbidden it in His providence 


: I mist spend 
hours in receiving people (not of my congregation 


who wish to speak lo 
me about all sorts of trifles ; to reply to le nothing : to engage 
on public work on everything ; to waste my life on what seems uncon- 
renial, vanishing, temporary, waste.” 


tters about 


His active interest in affairs and his inherited feeling expressed in the 
| thought 


confession—** I do not remember a day when I 
could be anvthing else than a minister “—controlled his lift 


it possible that 1 


Ilis 


temperament forbade the calm leisure necessary to produce great works, 


restless 
His literary productions, chiefly the result of his hurried contri! 
Govd Words, are of an ephemeral character. * The 
the The 


the gifts, and spent in the great disruption controversy of 1843 


tions to 


Starling the only 
which bears marks of careful finish Church absorbed 


story 
the strength, 
which might have been turned to equally good service in other directions, 
Dr. Macleod grew up in the Western Highlands, having been born in 
1812. His father 


preacher ; and the son, though bound down by circumstances to a some- 


Campbelton, June 3, was a distinguished Seotch 
what strict life, was a jovial, happy, careless, out-door youth, who loved 
everything but study, who caught the gist of books at Glasgow University, 
who sat humblv at the feet of Dr. Chalmers, and who, in this singularly 
free life, in which both nature and men were his teachers, fitted himself 
for success in country parishes, and finally advanced from these into the 
Barony parish, Glasgow, where he made for himself by his work a reputa- 
tion which has gone wherever the language is spoken. He undertook spe- 
cially to reclaim the lower classes, and in his Sunday-evening services his 


church was crowded with people who had in their dress the unmistakable 


claim to admission, being hatless, coatless, shoeless, or ragged. He not 
only gathered them to hear him preach, but brought the social and 
educational forces of his congregation to act upon them, and when 


his dead body was borne through the streets of Glasgow the working 
the His 
a religious congregation was a society charged with the 
of 
n preaching to 


men and poor were everywhere present as mourners. favo- 


idea of 
of 


physical and social as well as spiritual. 


rite 


by direct contact the manifold evils 


Accordingly, i 


mission meeting society, 
the poor, the ignorant, and the vicious, he took up such practical matters 
the food, 
counsel so plainly that the 
Better drainage, ventilation, 


as the sanitary condition of the houses of wholesome 
the treatment of his 
meanest intelligence could understand it. 


poor-laws ; reading-rooms, lectures, cheap literature, amusements, coffee 


pe Or, 


children, and 


gave 


houses, were the instrumentalities which he believed in, His own system 














July 13. .876} The Nation. 


in reaching the neglected classes is thus stated: ‘In doing perma- 
nent good to such it is necessary (1) to preach regularly and systematically 
(with heart, soul, and strength, though) ; (2) to exclude well-dressed peop!e ; 
(3) to keep out of newspapers and off platforms, and to avoid fuss; (4 
to develop self-reliance ; (5) to give communion on credible profession, as 
the Apostles admitted to the church, and then to gather up results, and 
bring the converts into a society ; (6) to follow up by visitation, stimulating 
themselves to collect for clothes.” His sympathy with these people, his 
frankness and large-heartedness, were the secret of his great power over 
them, but his success was by methods which can be employed by any com- 
petent person in any large centre. 

In this direction alone his physical powers were heavily tuxed, and 
when in addition we take into account his leadership of the Scotch Church, 
his visit to India in the interests of Presbyterian missions, his editorship of 
Good Words, his yearly preaching before the Queen, and his ministrations 
to her grief upon the death of the Prince Consort, toget he r with his 
immense activity as a parish minister, it is not surprising that he broke 
down at the age of sixty-one, when he had the promise, with strength less 
lavishly used, to live thirty years longer. It is the old story of premature 
decay because the tasks were greater than one man could perform. His 


career invites comparison with that of Dr. Guthrie. of the Free Church, 








who was only eight years his senior oth were eloquent preachers ; 
threw themselves with great energy into their parochial life : had 
wide and liberal views of the sphere which ministers have to hot 
undertook charitable work as by instinet, the one in Glasgow, the other, 
with his ragged schools, in Edinburgh : both won their special distinction 


in the service of the poor: both became editors of monthly periodicals, 
under the same publisher, with the same purpose of furnishing bright and 


h beeame leaders by the voluntary suf- 


pure literature to the masses ; bot 
frages of the people, the one in the Established, the other in the Free 
Church: both had that sympathetic element by which they assimilated 
what was good in others ; though each was in a camp of the Church whi 

was hostile to the other, there was much exchange of service and friet 

ship: and though they had so much in common, and made such a mark 
upon the two chief cities of Scotland, they were always too busy to be inti 
mate. They both contributed largely to the success of the branches of the 


bored, and their rare qualities of mind and sp 





Church in which they” 





now embodied} in well-written biographies, give favorable impressions of 
the best phase of Scottish religious life during the last fifty vears 


Ll, Art: Revue Hebdomadaire Illustrée. Deuxi¢me Année: Tome I 
(Paris : A. Ballue; New York: J.W. Bouton.)—Nothing better expresses the 


difference in tone*between Z’.A7/, the voun 


g¢ fresh voice in wstheties, and its 
settled rival, the Gazette des Bevuz-Arts, than the notices of Carpeaux in 
the two periodicals, The audacious sculptor, whose chisel has so mu 


olor and so little repose, is mourned over | 


v the Gazette as a sort of pro- 
digal. “Taste is the}master-quality often lacking in Carpeaux 

the avenues of pure beauty were interdicted to him,” it says, by the mout 
of M. Paul Mantz. ZL’ Art, while freely admitting the turbulent faults of 


the young innovator, lets drop a word of affectionate adoration in every 
sentence : he is the ‘‘ maitre” of Valenciennes—a title understood to have 


been vacant since the death of Decamps—and he has ‘* the Flemish tem- 





perament [an allusion to Rubens] mixed with the audacity of Michael 
Angelo.” The paper on Carpeaux, in fact, whether in fulness, information, 
eloquence, or prodigality of illustration, is of a richness that leaves th 


Gazette far behind, In other cases, too, we find Z’ Art distancing its elder 





rival from its mere breadth of build and its capacity of crowding sail. It 
has more room for entertaining its opportu ties, and gets more of any 
wind that is going. One of the latest matters of art-inters Pa 


example, the fine carved door from Cremona recently set in 


described and represented ext 
cause it is the larger. Whenever 
of its delintation, 4.477 has an « 
edited rather sensationally than 
state it is in now, an elog t ¢ 


worth attending to; and the op 


to be those of some cliq t respect 


that America is acquiring as ae 
recognized by the conductors of 


preclation or enthusiasm, get ah 


ne dis overed ninony ourselve-, 


the great Meissonier of the Stewat 


with three large repetitions of th 


\merican connoisseur,” tl 
that make him seem to have be 


befit the King of Bavaria, for 


head’who has passed from amot 
Unis.” by Mr. George H hins 
Raphae ind the Intern ial | 


The admirable Leisure Hour Ginn Brothers (Boston Fe 


Services. —N ATION. NEW BOOKS FOR 


Cata 


HENRY HOLT & CO., 25 Bond Street, N. \ 


BOOKS Risory—eser RICAN ae os 


By oe ena Pa f Bur WwW 


BKCuas. L. Woopwarn, c- r, upastairs « back Shakespear 
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a 
launts, etc. 
Terms, three cents per werd. 
GRADUATE f Yi College, an «xpert 
r enced teacher of the Classics, and for a number of 


ears Principal of a Collegiate Preparatory School, desires 


omake a new engagement Excellent references Address 
M ,17 Walden Street, North Cambridge, Mass 

7 / LDPUATE of lini rsily of Wi “ivan 
a desires a situation in School or Family. Languages 
and Musie preferred. Unexceptionable references. \ddress 

ck-box No. 6, Xenia, Ohio. 

. HARVARD GRADUATE of f €ais 
. standing, who has studi d for two ye ars under rthe best 


historical professors of Germany, 
as University Instructor in History or German, ot 


is open to an engagement 
as Libra- 


rian Address Box 2, Salem, Mass 

4 HARVARD GRADUATE of experien 
‘5 desires a position as Teacher or Private Tucor, Ad- 
ress Hakvi kp, Va office 


I7ZE (Class of '67) 
Address M., 


dq : f VVARI ( Al) 
. ‘estnes my position 4 as Teac her or Tutor. 
¥ Follen «treet, Cambridge, Mass 


! 
/ MAKI 

as privat 

or reecive 


Vutio 


j 


IAD GRADUA I ertenced in 
tuition, desires summer pupils. Will travel if 
one pupil into his family in Cambridge. 
dress {t., n office. 


\ EXPERTIE CED CLASSICAL 
Teacher wants pupils for the summer, in or near Phila- 
hia. Address OmzGa, Box 188, Norristown, Pa. 


[NV EXPERIENCED TEACHER, @ Gra- 

duate of Michigan University, having passed one yea! 

n Germany studying the language, desires an engagement 

uw instructor in German. Would also teach other branches 
idress ISAac ADAMS, Tecumseh, Mich. 


/ VEXPER/IENCED TEACHER (Graduat 
a: of Harvard) wishes to obtain a pupil for the summer 
iress Tu TOR, 564 Broadway, Boston, Mass 


sired 


/ PUPIL of DR. SAUVEUR desires a position 
“ to teach French according to his method. Can also 
ach German or Latin, and the English branches. seven 
years’ experience. Best references. Address Miss D., 1108 
imbia Ave., Philadelphia. 
/ {LE GRADUATE, of several years’ ex- 
. perience in teaching, desires an engagement as Teach- 
(,ood references. Address W. M., Nauon office. 
r 1 VALE GRADUATE, who has taken a 
- Post-graduate Course in Latin, desires a position as 
“pecial imstructor in Latin, or as Teacher of other Lan- 
guages. He also wishes to communicate with any one who 
wants a teacher of any other branches. Address ox 787, 


vew London, Ct. 


LATE VPOAT FISHER, Professo of 
Chemistry United states Naval Academy, desires a 
w engagement. References: Prof. G. J. Brush, New 
aven, Conn.; Prof. F. H. Storer, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 
ommander W. T. Sampson, U.S... Annapolis, Md.; Prof: 
(. H. Wing, Ithaca, N. Y Address at Milwaukee, W is. 


S JIOULS supplied ith teach for 
partment free ot charge. Situations procured for Teach- 
‘ PREACHERS’ AGENCY, 1707 Chestnut st., Phila, 


lWYY {IN TED—A Schovi ¢ ho contemplate 


leaving teaching to engage in busine ss when favorable 


Lop 
lal 


every de- 
» 


pportunity offers. Give age, name in full, state where 
sught, and address BUSsiINEss, Box 1,283, Springti: ld, Mass, 
, ? 
kor the Summer. 
(Leen euts Per Line pe , vecrR 
{/ fe. VDR/IA BAY, SN Y. — Jhousand 
. isiand House. Open June 1, 1876 Situated on the 


rst. Lawrence, in the midst of the far-famed ‘Thousand 
ands ihe large and only first-class Hotel on the river. 
mmodates 7. bor terms, etc., send for Guide-book to 
LEs & NoTT, Managers 
{ LA Zi¢ Ci } COLONNADE, AN 
7 J}, HENRY Hayes, Proprietor 


/? LAN TIC Cif i Seaside Hou Ve 
. pen EVANS & HatNas, Proprietors 


nville, Fla 


Jacks« 


/ V7. CJ7V.—7 lihambia. Ene 
“ refitted. 200 reer No bat 


Nation 


( APE VINCENT, N. Y.— St. Lawrence 
Hotel. This house has rec ante been newly furnished 
throughout, and now combines all the requisites of a first- 
class hotel. In the immediate vicinity of the Thousand 
isiands. Hest fishing on the St. Lawrence; good boats and 
oarsmen always in attendance. A short walk to the Minera) 
Springs, which chemists pronounce equal to any in the 
State. Beautiful and picturesque drives. Cool and delight- 
ful climate during the summer season. Only tweive hours’ 
ride from New York City. Charges moderate. Board for 
families at reasonable rates. Frce conveyance to and from 
trains and boats. H. L. t ox, Proprietor. 


The 


{DILLA COTTAGE, University 


( {.S¢ ) 
Ithaca, \. Y. For circulars, Sam’L PENNOCK. 


( “ENTENNIAL VISITORS. — Private 

commodations, with first-class attendance, in the best 
quarter, and near the Grounds. Price two or three dollars 
per day, according to rooms. Mrs. 8. E. Davipson, 3945 


Chestnut Street, \.E. cor. Fortieth Street. 
( “LARENDON SPRINGS, V 7.—Clarendon 
house. Open from May 15 to October. Terms:-$10 and 
$12 per week; children and servants, $5 and #6. Centennial 
year of the springs ; discovered in the historic year 1776. 
Telegraph inthe house. Send for descriptive pamphlet. 
B. MURRAY & Sons. 


Hill, 


ac- 


VATER GAP, Pa.—Glen- 
open. Scenery very fine; grounds 
accommodations first-class. For 
terms and references, address Samu. ALsop, Proprietor. 
D- VGMAN'’S FERRY, Pa~—Manor House 
on Delaware. Terms moderate. Mrs. J. B. NEWMAN. 
BARRINGTON, Mass. — Collin. 


Opens May 10. ALFRED PECK, Proprietor. 


Hf, — Boar's Head House. 


8. H. Dumas, Proprietor. 


DELA WARE 
wood House now 
shady and beautiful; 


GREA 7 


House. 


fT 


MPTON, N. 


Opens June 1%. 


[! IP, lL. l—lLake House now open. AMOS 
R. STELLENWERF, Proprietor. 
AA MAHOPAC, N. Y¥.—Gregory House. 


oe rake ns Junel. L. F. 
[ONG BRANCH.—Central 
~ Board, $3 per day. 


BRANCH .—lIlet and Cold Sea Wate 


WILLs & BorTon, Proprs. 


GREGORY, Proprietor. 


Hotel. Now open, 


FRITZ JAUS8s, Propr, 


ONG 
~ Baths. 


/ ONG BRANCH. —Hox 
P ONG 
~ Now open. 


lL! ING BR. 


Ocean Hotel. 


and Hotel. Now open. 
H. HOWLAND, Manager. 


Flouse. 


Proprs. 


BRANCH.—Laira’s -Mansion 
McINTYRE & Hovey, 
4NCH, the 


Cop til.— 
Now open. 
CHARLES & WARREN LELAND, Proprs. 
vA ONG BRANCH —United States Hot l. Slotel 
~ newly furnished. Now open. 
Pieris & BUTLER, Proprs. 


Summer 


BARTLETT, N. H.—East Branch 
Opens June. W.M. & A. PITMAN, Prop’r. 


OWER 


House 


V4 W BRIGHTON, STATEN ISLAND, 


N. Y.—Pavilion Hotel opens May 15. R. F. Coe, Prop’r. 


~ 


N ORTH AMPTON. Mass —Round Hill Hotel. 
Newly furnished aasumneena all improvements; tho- 
rough drainage; groves, drives, walks ; rich, varied, and ex- 
tended scenery. * Paradise of America” —Jenny Lind, Open 
May 1 M. K. OLNEY, Proprietor. 


Oc AN GROVE, N. J.—Pitman House 
E nlarged and lighted by as since last season. $3 per 
day HAS. E. HOWLAND, Senet 


P: ILENSVILLE, N. 


Opens May 15. 


PIGEON COVE, 


Y.—Pine Grov Ho muse 


C. Du Bots, Propriec tor. 


MASS.—Pigeon Cove ana 
Ocean View Houses, both on the extreme point of 
Cape Ann, in full view of the Bay, Ocean, and the famous 
‘Lights of Cape Ann.” Ample Stables. Old friends and 
patrons will expect the usual ran yt out-of-doors and cheer 
within For strangers, we add the following : 
‘No place of resort by the sea-shore, in New England, has 
suc a fore st attractions as Pigeon Cove Wm. Call 
Bryan 
oe have 
Pigeon Cove. 


vacations for nearly thirty years at 


spent 
of the most healthy and de 


I consider it one 


my 


ht. Bb. LEeps, Proprietor [ ‘ 
: oF lightful places for a summer residence on the New England 

P Coast. There are ample facilities for bathing, boating, sail- 

/ / fou y ing, and fishing. The drives in the vicinity are very pleasant, 

j PI GIiLLINGHaM, | roprieteot and the oce an view is one of the grandest I have ever seen. 

A iD ipin. 
‘A ride jt Vigeon Cove around Cape Ann embraces 
( . 2 marine views that for gr ‘ande ir and romantic loveliness are 
¥ \ f np ¢ itenni Grou not surpassed anywhere. Ky is D ‘ 

‘ t arm months \ddress Mrs. E.S. Roptnson & Co., Proprietors. 

( View H Ri Me PRINGS, No VY. — Park 
i? 1 Place, fer rly rlosford House, opens June 10. Board 

cla and reac d by mer fro $10 to $12 per Week; $2 perday. PARKER D. Fay, Propr’r 

via ‘ j on Tucsday il <days, and satu . , . . : 

ind me! from New London and t ne 
and | ays oe for circular ; R/’ i N, Vi — a / if Jun O manage- 
1 LA Li Dp . . 
eee YO ment JoserH BaTTELL, Proprietor. 
} ff ) 

: Successtul medical treat- | S 1RATOG PRINGS, Y. — A/emarl 
tu for summet dence, Best of be House, Broadway, two doors south | of Clarendon Hotel. 

M.E.S kK, M.1) CHARL*s E. HUXLEY, Proprietor. 


{Number 576 


ARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y.— “ Drs. 
Strong’s [Institute is the summer resort of leading men 
in church and state.” Location beautiful and central. 


“ARA TOGA SPRINGS, N. Y —Columbian 
Hotel, Broadway, opp. Congress oprins Park. Lately 
enlarged. ’New rooms and piazzas. DL. A. DovGE, Propr’r. 


S CHOOLE Y’S MOUNTAIN, Mineral 
“ Springs, N ~Belmont Hall.— Opens June 1. For fami- 
lies wishing to spend the season at a beautiful summer re- 
treat, there is no place more delightful. Cool, pure moun- 
tain air, and all the attractions of a first-class hotel. For 
particulars apply to D. A. CROWELL, Proprietor. 


SCHOOLE Y MOUNTAIN SPRINGS, N. J. 


Heath House. Two hours from New York via 
Morris and Essex R.R. Accommodates 400 guests; fine 
lawn; chalybeate water; band and music hall; perfect 


drainage ; pure spring water; vegetables from our own gar- 

den ; resident physician : no “mosquitoes. Circulars at the 

Coleman House, twe nty-seventh Street and Broadway. 
COLEMAN & CARRIQUE 


MOUNTAINS, N. H.—Waumbek 
B. H. PLAISTED, Pr’r. 


I HITE 


and Plaisted Houses open Junel. 


Real Estate. 


| O: VEIDA, N. Y—For Sale—The Buildings 

and Grounds lately belonging to the Oneida Se minary. 

| Principal building of brick, four stories, 105 feet front, sub- 

| stantial and excellent, boarding, dormitories. Grounds 
fine, well shaded, several acres; convenient to New York 
Central and Midland Railroad stations ; beautifully located. 
Enquire of N. Higinbotham, Oneida, N. Y. 


Reed & Barton, 
Silver-Plated Ware 








OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 
686 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
CENTENNIAL LOCATION, NEAR CEN- 


TRE MAIN BUILDING. 


| Havéferd Pah Co. 


and distance by COM- 





Water driven to height 


PRESSED AIR. 


| ing country houses and farms, for watering stock, washing 


any 


The best and cheapest means of supply- 


carriages, feeding set basins and kitchen boilers, etc. 

Address 

| 

HARTFORD PUMP 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


ci... 


Russia Leather Goods. 
TRAVELLING-BAGS, 
DR ESSING-CASES, WRITING-CASES, 
PORTFOLIOS, PHOTOGRAPH ALBUMS 
CULBERT & CO., 24 MAIDEN Lane. 


Hard-Wood Finish. 


Send 


POCKETBOOKS, 





What to apply to preserve and beautify it. for 


Treatise (furnished free) to SEELEY & STEVENS, 32 
furling Slin New York 
4 FULL STOCK OF 


Books 


in Foreign Languages. 
Subscriptions for Periodicals 


SCHOENHOF & MOELLER, 


40 Winter Street, 


Importers and Pubiishers, 
Boston. 


Catalogues sent on application. 





PRICED CATALOG VE, just issued, 
of SCARCE and LESTRA Ba BOOKS ; Amer 
cana, Trials. Slavery, Biograp hy. ete. ; also, Auto 

graphs = Engravings. Sent free on-application. 


' 
r. H. MORRELL, 78 Nassau Street, New York. 





